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It is said that “ Distance lends enchantment to the view.” 
Nothing more verifies this saying than the fact, that there exists 
a mortal craving for food of a foreign growth, fabrics of for- 
eign handi-work, thinkings of foreign brains. Ina word, we - 
estimate beyond their merit, things of which we know. but lit- 
tle, and undervalue things known and tried. Thus it is with 
the English language. Tamhappy to say this is not universally 
the case, for we see some who have let down their oaken buek- 
ets into our home well, and have drawn up a draught invigora- 
ting, pure as crystal, English, all English. Simonides being 
asked of Hiero what he thought of God, asked a week’s time 
to consider it ; at the week’s end he asked a fortnight’s time ; 
at the fortnight’s end, a month. At which, Hiero marveling, 
Simonides answered, that “the longer he thought upon the mat- 
ter the more difficult he found it.” So it is with the Saxon. 
The more we study it, the more we develope of its hidden beau- 
ties. We can deeply sympathise with the Syrian who prefer- 
red the waters of “Abana and Pharpar,” to all the rivers of 
Israel, beeause they were his own. They coursed his native 
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hills and valleys; they cooled his thirst, and sustained 
his life; he preferred them because he knew and loved them. 
Thus should it be with all who are born having the English 
sounding in their ears, and who have fed their minds on the 
solid and pure tones of our own tongue. Much complaint has 
fallen upon us as a people for the lingual inconsistencies, want 
of polish, of music in the tongue we speak; and we must 
admit there is much truth in the charge. But this is 
not the fuult of the instérwment, but those who use it. It is also 
a fact that those who have undertaken to illustrate our language 
have aimed to make it popular by sacrificeng its purity, sweet- 
ness and truth. 

What is called English Grammar as used by our schools, is 
too often a» injury to the language, and a perplexity to stu- 
dents. It not only is of no assistance, but suggests to him no 
method ef study. It is true, that most treatises used in our 
schools, are abridged from works of some merit, but these vary 
in aims as they do in worth. Let us examine these abridge- 
ments, numerous as they are, and we will find a series of wordy 
conflicts, with both the interesting and important omitted. The 
student is taught what the writer thinks, and not what he 
ought to know, how to speak his own tongue! Our language 
should be treated as a good farmer treats his crops ; he culti- 
vates the roots and not the tops. The study of the English 
language with us, has become a blind task, requiring more of 
the memory than the mind ; thus impressing the stranger with 
the idea, that it is not alone difficult but impossible to compre- 
hend, and giving grounds for the opinion, that to make it at 
all philosophical it must be well mixed with foreign ingredients. 
This we refuse to believe and hesitate not to say, that no man 
ever spoke or wrote the English language, better and with 
more purity than Benj. Franklin; and he understood no foreign 
tongue. We do not say that a knowledge of foreign speech is 
detrimental to the study of English; but we do say, that the 
student who studies his own language unaided by foreign 
words, is very apt to feel and see its force much better; and 
being more brief will be the more comprehensive. What- 
ever the stranger may think of our seemingly rude, consonental 
syllables, to us they are replete with burning thought, and 
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overflowing with the most sacred emotions. No language is 
so much the language of action, successful action, as the Anglo 
Saxon ; it is full of purposes and affection ; it arouses the will, 
and softens the heart. The monosyllable is genuine English 
born. It is the dielect of commerce, and thousands of battles 
by sea and land have been won by its strength, while the same 
monosyllable has soothed the babe to sleep, and won the heart 
of the loving girl. We said ina former article that the Latin’s 
owed much of their success in peace and war, to the language 
they spoke. We must claim a like glory for the Anglo Saxon, 
as under any other system of sounds, England would long ere 
this have faded into obscurity, or perhaps into oblivion. Now, 
however, Rome! even Rome, mighty as she was, has been cast 


inthe shade. Her acts and language are fading, her conquests 


are forgotton, her lawgivers and laws are dead, and the old 
Romans are no more. 

The Saxon above all others is the language of active progress, 
and under its stirring tones, who could be insensible to its 
appeals! When obeyed mark the results ; it is said that Wolf 
died with these words on his lips, “ take it, take it.” The result 
is known. Wellington’s words were, “ Up Guards and at them,” 
and Nelson's exclamation, “There is the foc, take them;” and our 
own American Nelson, Lawrence, “Don’t give up the ship.” In 
all cases of emergency, and under the presure of sickness, 
sorrow and death, we must note the power of our monosyllable. 
Mark the last words of Washington, “ Doctor, lam dying; I die 
hard, but | am not afraid to die.” Gen. Taylor’s last words 
were, “I have tried to do my duty, but 1 must leave you.” 
Jefferson’s were, “ | am resigned to the will of God, and leave 
my child to my country.” These were uttered at a season 
when men are solemn, serious and true, when men’s thoughts 
were most bulky and their emotions most alive, still we see, 
that the speakers selected the shortest words to carry the 
most weighty thoughts. Observe the frequency of the monosyl- 
lable and you will note its power and adaptation to business 
and brevity. 

What language is so simple and yet so expressive and for- 
cible! It is a fireside instrument by which the mind is 
enlarged, and the heart tuned to deeds of the loftiest heroism, 
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and the most enduring virtue. The English spoken in its 
purity, is not adapted for talking little nothings ; to do x0 you 
must incorporate with it other tongues. In the most brief 
space of time, you can by the use of pure English, transact 
much business ; say many important and beautiful things, and 
as speedily make awar or peace. To prove this, Prince Talley- 
rand when negotiating some st_te affairs with Lord Castlereagh, 
let this expression escape him: “Confound the English 
Tongue, it brings us to the point too fast; it leaves no opening 
for reconsideration, and binds when we most wish to be loose.” 
We here ask the reader to note what we consider a fact, that 
our language is the most useful, finished and powerfal of 


modern tongues ; and we think it is so, because no language 


but ours has such eloquence and strength in its monosyllables 
and consonants. Who doubts, but the most effective pulpit 
and parliamentary oratory ever known or heard, was in the 
Anglo Saxon Tongue! In no other can you find such proof ot 
power, beauty and eloquence. We know of no date when we 
can begin to show this, but we will mention Shakespear and 
Ben Jonson who eclipsed the world, to say nothing of Milton, 
Addison, Hamden, Pope, Swift, Burke, Pitt and Canning, 
Westley, Bunyan and Whitfield ; or in our own land, Washing- 
ton, Adams, Henry, Bancroft, Prescott, Irving, Cooper, Calhoun, 
Webster and others. These are but a few, and other tongues 
cannot produce their cqual. It cannot be denied that most of 
the useful and enduring improvements among the human race, 
is the labor of the Anglo Saxon Family, while the sophistries, 
subtleties and technicalities which infest our language, bewil- 
der juries and cloak quacks, are of purely foreign origin. We 
do not of course wish to say anything abusive of other Tongues : 
for not the meanest of dialects is barren of all goodness, useful- 
ness or purity. While we think our Tongue most suited for 
arousing to action; for producing passion, and persuading, 
we consider the French, Irish and others more adapted to 
debate, song and Rhetoric. No modern language can do as we 
can, speak for hours upon the most important of topies, and, 
save proper names, and terms which cannot bear a translation, and 
not use ten words in the hundred which are not purely Anglo 
Saxon. 
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As long ago as the time of Addison, Mr. Steele says, the 
English Tongue was the purest of European Tongues ; for 
from examination he proved to his satisfaction, that the best 
writers did not use more than ten words to the hundred, which 
were of foreign birth, while light and loose writers of that day 
did not exceed thirty per cent. Of these, twenty would be 
Latin, five Greek, and five from other sources. But the 
seventy words of English, were the foundation and would be 
used twenty times oftener than the thirty of foreign extraction. 
For proof of our remarks, read the Bible, say, “John’s Gospel,” 
and we think you will find that it possesses ninety per cent. of 
pure Anglo Saxon. Even in the Epistle to the Roman’s which 
we have just read, we find only ten per cent. of foreign 
elements, although it is crowded with eclesiastical words. 
On a comparison between ours and foreign tongues, we 
cannot see clearly the power and use of Saxon, till we 
remember that all the arts and sciences which have had birth 
during the last century, have been introduced in Latin clothing, 
making the Latin even, familiar to non-Latin scholars. But in 


view of this, still the Anglo Saxon has gained ground, pushing 
into oblivion many old familiar foreign words. 
|TO BE CONTINUED. | 


, For the Southern Teacher. 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 

This distinguished Statesman was born in Nevis, one of the 
West India Islands, on the 11th of January, 1757. At the age 
of sixteen he came to New York, where he entered Columbia 
College. He did not remain in this Institution but a short 
period, for the political condition of the country, soon called 
him from those Academic shades, to the duties and dangers 
of Military life. About the age of eighteen, he joined the 
army as a captain of the artillery. At twenty, he had so 
attracted the attention of Washington, by his writings in the 
cause of independence, that he selected him as one of his aids, 
with the rank of Lieutenant Colonel. During the war he 
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remained in the army attached to the staff of the commander- 
in-chief, possessing his warm affection and entire confidence ; 
he was constantly consulted by him on all important occasions. 
In 1780 he married the second daughter of General Schuyler. 
About the year 1782 he withdrew from public life, and devoted 
himself to the study of law in New York. He rose rapidly 
and by his energy and brilliant talents, was placed at the head 
of the bar, but was again called into public life by being 
elected by the legislature of New York to the Congress of 
Confederation in 1782. At the end of this session, he resumed 
the duties of his profession. 

An individual so distinguished for his eloquence and political 
wisdom could not long remain in private when the interests of 
the nation were at stake; accordingly in 1787, he was elected 
one of the delegates from New York to the Convention for the 
formation of the Federal Constitution. His influence in this 
body was of the most commanding character, indeed there was 
not an element of order, strength or durability in the Constitu- 
tion that he did not aid in introducing, and cause to be adopted. 
After the adjournment of the Convention, and when the Con- 
stitution was before the legislatures of the several States for 
its adoption, he in conjunction with Madison and Fay wrote a 
series of papers, explaining and defending the various provis- 
ions of that admirable instrument. These essays were after- 
wards collected and published in a volumn under the name of 
The Federalist, and constitutes one of the most profound treat- 
ices on politics that have ever been written. The introduction 
and conclusion are from the pen of Hamilton, who also assumed 
the main discussion of the important points in respect to taxa- 
tion and revenue, the army and militia, the power of the 
executive and the judiciary. 

On the organization of the Government, Washington showed 
his estimation of Hamilton, by appointing him to fill the office 
of Secretary of the Treasury. His various reports, while he 
filled this office, of plans for the restoration of public credit, on 
the protection and encouragement of manufactures, on the 
necessity and constitutionality of a national bank, and the 
establishment of a mint, gave him the reputation of one of the 
first statesmen the world has ever produced. While he was 
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Secretary of the Treasury, the French revolution being then 
in its hight, nnmerous demagogues were active in their efforts 
to embroil the United States in a foreign war. But this pure 
and lofty statesman not only advised the proclamation of 
neutrality, and the mission of John Jay to England, to conclude 
a permanent treaty with the people, but wrote for the public 
prints « series of admirable papers, signed “ Pacifieus” and 
“Camillus,” which had a controlling influence on the ‘public 
mind, and are still regarded as among the most profound com- 
mentaries, that have appeared on the principles of international 
law and policy to which they had relation. When, during the 
Presidency of John Adams, Washington was invited, in the 
event of «a war with France, to the command of the national 
forces, he accepted on condition that Hamilton should be 
appointed second in command. 

We now come with sadness to the closing period of Mamil- 
ton’s life. In June 1804, that gifted, but unprincipled man, 
Aaron Burr, the Vice President of the United States, who saw 
that Hamilton stood in way of his ambitious views, and who 
for some time had thirsted for his life, addressed him a letter 
demanding his acknowledgment or denial of certain expres- 
sions derogatory to his character, which he had heard that 
Hamilton had used. Compliance with this demand Hamilton 
and all his friends deemed inadimissable, and Burr sent him a 
challenge. Though opposed on principle to duelling, he felt 
that his position as a public man, and his rank in the army of 
the United States demanded its acceptance. His words as 
found in a paper written the day before he went to the fatal 
field, are :—‘“ The ability to be in future useful, whether in 
resisting mischief or effecting good in those crises in our public 
affairs, which seem likely to happen, would probably be insep- 
erable from a conformity with public prejudices in this par- 
ticular.” On the 11th of July, the parties met at Hoboken. 
and Hamilton fell, mortally wounded. He was taken home, 
and died the next day ; living long enough, however, to disavow 
all intention of taking the life of Burr, and to declare his 
abhorance of the whole transaction. Next to Washington, no 
man in this country was ever so universally mourned. The 
pulpit, the bar, and the press, teemed with eulogiums of his 
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exhalted talents, services and virtues. Every one felt that 
America had lost her greatest man. 
Columbus, S.C. E. S..T. 


USES OF THE MICROSCOPE. 

Alihough much has been said of the use of the microscope 
in Taany important applications, vet its great service, not only 
in the science and the arts, but in the humbler relations of 
every-day life, is but imperfectly understood and appreciated. 
A few examples will not be uninteresting to our readers, 
especially if they show that science stands in close relation to 
us in our houses and homes. 

The use that the microscope is to the medical man is un- 
doubted, and freely acknowledged by the whole profession, 
who often have to rely on its revelations for the clearing up of 
certain doubts, enabling them to make a correct diagnosis of an 
otherwise obscure case. But very lately a discovery of great 
importance has been made in Europe, investing the instrument 
with new and singular interest. 

It has long been known that the vapor of prussic acid, when 
inhaled, would destroy life as surely as the fluid itself, but 
with this difference, that seldom, if ever any indications of the 
poison could be found in the body after death. Were it not 
for the Inicroscope, ho signs of poisoning would be apparent, 
and the cause of death forever remain involved in mystery. 
M. Ozauin has discovered, with the aid of this instrument, that 
in such cases, the minute nerve fibres, or as they are called, 
“tubules,” are ruptured. Here is a striking example of the 
application of microscopy to the cause of the administration of 
justice. Another fact will exhibit this, perhaps, in a stronger 
manner : 

Some time back, in Europe, a box of specie having been sent 
by railroad, it reached its destination; but the money had been 
abstracted, and gravel and sand substituted. How to detect 
the thief was the question. The sand was sent to a celebrated 


microscopist, who at once adopted the following plan :—He 
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procured specimens of the sand adjacent to all the way stations 
along the road, between the point at which the box was ship- 
ped and its destination. On examining them with the micro- 
scope he found one parcel to be identical in its character with 
that contained in the box. Investigation was thus directed to 
a particular vicinity, and it was finally discovered that the 
station master at that place was the guilty person. 

The microscope has been of great use in some cases of mur- 
der. Some time since a woman was arrested in England, 
charged with the murder of her female child by cutting its 
throat. A knife known to belong to her was found with blood 
on it, and several hairs attached. These hairs were naturally 
supposed to be those of the child ; but, when asked to explain 
their presence, she at once attested that they were those of a 
rabbit which she had caught in «a snare and killed. The 
child had on, at the time of its death a tippet, of squirrel fur, 
over which the knife, used to cut its throat must have passed. 
The detection of blood stains on knives or clothes is often 
extremely important. Cases have oceured in which chemical! 
analysis has failed to show the presence of blood-stains, when 
the microscope has done so. Many years ago, in Paris, a man 
was nearly convicted of murder owing to a knife being found 
in his possession stained with what was pronounced by several 
witnesses, to be human blood. It was afterwards found on 
chemical examination to be nothing more than lime-juice. In 
this the microscope would at once have shown that there were 
no blood clobules present. 

Who would expect that the antiquarian’s researches, as to 
events in the dark ages, would be facilitated by the microscope? 
But so itis. In 1847, Sir Benjamin Brodie asked Mr. Quekett, 
the microscopist, if it was possible to determine whether skin, 
that had been exposed to the air for many years, was human 
or not? “If there are any heirs on the skin,” was the reply, 


“their examination under the microscope will at once deter- 
mine the question.” This was fully demonstrated on trial. A 
tradition long existed at Worcester, England, that, centuries 
ago, a man had been caught in the veryffact of robbing the 
cathedral, and that for this sacriledge the offender had been 
flayed alive and his skin nailed to the door of the building. 
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A few years ago, the old doors being under repair, a portion of 
the skin with two hairs were found under one of the rusty 
hinges. This skin, to which Sir B. Brodie had referred, was 
placed under the microscope, and it at once appeared that the 
old tradition might be true, as the heirs beyond doubt were 
those of a man. 

The microscope has revealed to us that a large portion of the 
crust of.our earth is made up of the remains of extremely 
minute vegetables, so small that a square inch of the substance 
contains millions of them, as has been demonstrated by Ehren- 
berg, a great German microscopist ; thus verifying the words 
of the poet, that the “dust we tread on was once alive.” So 
our countryman, the late Professor Bailey, showed that our 
rice fields owe their fertility in a great measure to the presence 


of these same microscopic plants. A plateau seems to have 


been proved to exist in the Northern Atlantic Ocean, extend- 
ing from our shores to Ireland, as the sounding lead brings up 
specimens of a bottom composed of hardly anything else than 
microscopic shells of departed animals. The presence of these 
in some quantity indicates that the water must be m a very 
quiescent condition where they are allowed to rest on the 
bottom. 

The discovery of the cause of the luminosity of the ocean is 
of the oveen is due to the microscope. Its important use in 
the study of the vegetable kingdom generally, is undisputed ; 
indeed, there are two large families of plants which cannot be 
seen without its aid. 
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For the Southern Teacher. 


A MOTHER’S LOVE. 


Who can measure the depth or estimate the value of a 
Mother’s love? Those only who have stood beside the dying 
bed, watched the receding breath, and caught the last fond 
glance from eyes about to close forever, can realize what it is 
to be possessor of such a treasure, or what is lost when death 
hides forever the jewel in the dust.. Experience a sad and 
bitter one, is the only teacher, that can bring us to appreciate 
the richness of this fountain, whose unfathomable depth pours 
forth such warm and gushing streams, to gladden the pathway 
of life. Too late, we discover the fullness, the sweetness of 
that love, which watched over our infancy; lightened the 
troubles of childhood, and cheered and guided the footsteps of 
later years. Every human affection is subject to change. 
Immutability is written upon nothing connected with earth. 
The love of God alone, is unchangeable. But of all the earthly 
emotions that shed their influence upon our fallen nature, a 
Mother’s love, is least liable to the charge. The young wife’s 
idolatry, yielding to time or absence, may degenerate into a 
cold and lifeless indifference ; Sisterly affection, one of the 
purest emotions that warms the bosom of man, may under the 
force of circumstances, cease to have an existence only in name; 
while friendship’s ties, however strong, may in one moment, by 
some cruel hand, “be rudely riven;” but a Mother’s love, no 
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circumstances of time, nor place, nor distance can affect, it 
suffers no diminution; undergoes no change; but with the 
same undying fervency follows the loved object from infancy to 
the grave. The son may grow up and disgrace the name of 
imanhood ; pitied and contemned by the world, he may become 
an outcast from society, and an exile from the father’s roof, 
but the Mother’s heart throbs for him still. The cherished 
daughter, may, like the adder, with vile ingratitude, turn and 
sting the very bosom that gave her life ; but from that wounded 
heart, the Mother’s love still gushes forth, and though the 
world may forsake she clings to her loved ones, and nought 
but death can sever the ties that bind her to them. Then the 
influence of this holy affection which God has so mercifully 
implanted in the bosom of the Mother, how great! how vast! 
Language is inadequate to express; the pen too fickle to 
portray, the depth, the value, the power of a Mother’s love. 
The wayward boy at school, is flushed with anger, and raises 
his hand to give the avenging blow; but thoughts of his 
Mother came thronging through his mind and quickly falls the 
outstretched arm. The sailor at sea, surrounded by wicked 
associates thinks of his Mother’s love, and his lips refuse to 
profane the name of Him, whom she taught him to revere ; 


while the hardened criminal, whose bosom is closed to every 
feeling of pity or remorse, at the mention of his Mother’s name, 
drops a tear and sighing blesses her memory. Ah! there is 
something sweet and consoling in the very name of Mother. 
What heart is there that does not thrill to the music of the 
following beautiful stanzas ? 

“Over my heart in days that are flown, 


No love like Mother-love ever has shone— 
No other worship abides and endures, 

Faithful, unselfish and patient like yours. 
None like a Mother can charm away pain, 

From the sick soul and world weary brain.” 

Youthful reader, have you a Mother? then cherish her as 
you would your life. Do all in your power to lighten her 
burdens, relieve her of cares and sweeten her joys. Never by 
word or deed wound that living heart, or cause to linger upon 
her smiling brow one shade of sorrow. At all times manifest 
towards her that filial devotion, so pleasing to her soul, and 
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which will fill you with peace long after her sweet face has 
passed away. Thus only can you imitate the example of Him 
who while enduring the agonies of the cross, shedding his life 
blood for our sins—remembered his Mother. 


EDITH. 


COURTESY. 


The innumerable fine and delicate threads which true court- 
esy weves, as woof and warp, constitute the strength of the 
social fabric. Courtesy is love embodied, and rendered active 
and visible; and love attracts union and oneness, as when con- 
tiguous water drops rush into mutual bosoms, and from river 
and lake. Conventional observances may drive en into com- 
binations, as external hoops force the staves to become the 
barrel and the cask. But the drawings of love will attract, 
even though impediment and barrier, like the magnetic 
influence that operates through the vessel upon the mimic 
floating swan. 

Courtesey is essentially different from politeness, etiquette or 


manners. These may become mere remarks of supreme sel- 
fishness and hatred; and they may be only exhibitions for 
praise and profit. Courtesy has, indeed, no special form of 


manner, and yet never wars with suitable and decorous con- 
ventionalisms Courtesy is inherent, and ever the same ; but 
forms of politeness are sharped by accident, hence the etiquette 
now reigning may be dethroned in time, and the politeness of 
to-day become rudeness or vulgarity. 

Courtesy cannot be taught or learned ; it cannot be put on 
or laid aside. Courtesy is felt—mere politeness seen. ‘The 
former wins love. the latter respect. The one bows gracefully 
and profoundly ; the other can lay down a life. To become 
polite, read Chesterfield ; to become courteous, read the Bible, 
Abraham, the father of the faitful, and Paul, the apostle of the 
Gentiles, bowed, indeed, with courtly grace, respectfully ; but 
it was their courtesy, manifest in look, word, tone, manner, 
that revealed their heart-love and melted other hearts. 
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The writer was passing once along a narrow pavement. A 
young man, in coarse apparel, at our approach, stepped aside, 
with great, alacrity, and into the mud edging the path. He 
did not bow, he waved no hand, he moved without grace, and 
yet the whole was evident courtesy. 

After passing the thought arose, should we not acknowledge 
and thank him for behavior so unusal in a young man in this 
brazen age? We went back. Offering our hand, we said, 
“Young man, shake hands with me!” “ Certainly, sir, but why 
do you wish it?” “Because you are a kind-hearted fellow, and 
a true gentleman ; you gave all the path to me ; “Sir, 1 would 
step into the gutter for an elderly man!” God bless you young 
man! May you become a believer in our Lord Jesus Christ, 
whose servant I profess myself; and may we meet in heaven, 
if we never meet on earth!” 

Tears stood in the eyes of both; and when we said good-bye, 
our hands seemed to be a love-tie binding our hearts. 

Reader! “Be courteous!” 


A HEROINE OF SEVENTY-SIX. 
BY MRS. M. A. DENNISON. 

I dont like to hear the noise of those hammers. The dull 
sound of laboring picks break upon the ear with monotonous 
regularity. They are making tracks for a railroad in the old 
town. lamnot pleased with this improvement,as some call it, for 
a pleasant farmhouse and its surrounding fields that sloped from 
high and undulating hills have vanished before its nod. The 
great genius of enterprise with his ugly shears of commerce, is 
clipping at the poor wings of poverty and romance, till I fear, 
by-and-by, they will have only power to flap along the ground, 
their ethereal faculties chained down to stock-taking and 
invoices. 

[I am sorry the house has gone, for there are some recollections 
connected with its history for the sake of which it would be 
pleasant, could it have been spared. An old farm-house, sur- 
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rounded by waviog fields of waving grain and corn, in the 
autumn time, and overhung by the branches of various fruit 
trees, golden with the fullness of time, is a sight of picturesque 
beauty in a rich valley, especially if a fine old mountain looms 
up in the background, or a deep of forest stretches away into 
the clear mellow atmosphere beyond. 

In that one before us, (I am speaking now as if it stood in the 
old spot,) the widow of the noble Captain Pierpont lived some 
twenty years ago. The lady was a fine specimen of old-time 
woman ; dignified, even commanding in figure, with a fine bloom 
upon her cheek, a finely moulded forehead, and a deep, earnest 
expreasion in her yet bright eyes. She was a woman of refined 
and cultivated intellectual powers, a woman who in youth had 
known no stint of wealth ; whose mind was stored with classic 
lore; who had never, till she emigrated to the wilderness of 
the New World, soiled her white fingers with household work. 

Father and husband were both dead. The bones of the 
former reposed in another country, beneath a marble monument; 
the latter had now slept two years in the little burying ground 
beside the wooden church in sight of the red farm-house, and a 
small gray stone marked the spot where his ashes mingled with 
the dust. 

One day, during the hardest campaign of our sturdy soldiers, 
Madam Pierpont was alone at the farm. Tomp, a negro ser- 
vant, had gone on some errant which would detain him until 
nightfall, and Aleck, the hired man, had wounded his hand with 
an axe, 30 that he was quite disabled and obliged to return to 
his home, about a mile distant, which, by the way, was the 
nearest homestead to the old red farm-house. The widow’s 
four brave sons, of ages varying from eighteen to twenty-six 
had started but two days previous for the field of their country’s 
battle. 

While the widow realized that in all probability some, per- 
haps all, of her treasures would be smitton by the ruthless hand 
of war, her cheek was still unblanched, and a holy hope sat in 
the repose of her beautiful features. Only now and then she 
turned to the open Bible before her and read a few consoling 
passages, and straightway resumed her work with a trusting 
smile. Ah! patriotism found an enduring home in many such 
a gentle breast. 
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Suddenly from the distance came a sound like the trampling 
of horses’ feet, and a great cloud of dust betokened the approach 
of travelers hurrying to their destination. The widow moved 
tothe door, and shading her eyes from the intense sunshine, 
watched their progress. They drew nearer, and in another 
moment three horsemen drew up befor the door. They wore 
military costume, and were fine looking men. The foremost 
gentleman far exceeded the others by his imposing figure and 
the greatness of his countenance. It needed no introduction to 
assure the widow that this was George Washington. With 
the courtesy that always characterised him, he bowed grace- 
fully to Madam Pierpont, as he blandly asked if he could find 
rest and refreshment. 

“QOur horses are wearied, we have ridden since nine this 
morning, and would fain recruit,” he added. 

“ Certainly, gentlemen, and welcome,” she replied smilingly. 
throwing open the inner door as they dismounted. 

“ Our poor beasts,” said one of the officers, patting his smok- 
horse. “T would they could be attended to immediately. Is 
there a groom or servant about your house, Madam, who could 
rub them down and feed them? I will reward him liberally.” 

“ We would ask no reward in this household, sir,” replied the 
widow ; “if you will lead them round, they shall be cared for.” 

“Make yourselves comfortable, gentlemen,” said the widow. 
“excuse me while I prepare you refreshments. You must be 


hungry as well as fatigued. 
In another minute the widow was in the stable unsaddling 
the poor horses, work to which she was not accustomed, but 


which she nevertheless could do in time of need, being a woman 
of strong muscular frame, and great energy. She knew it must 
be done by herself or not at all. As for the men and horses they 
were completely jaded out. She with straw rubbed the animals 
down with her own hands, led them into their stalls, and pre- 
pared and gave them food. After changing her dress, the 
widow returned to the parlor, where the officers, having 
unbuckled their swords and doffed their caps, sat conversing 
together, evidently enjoying a delightful rest, As the widow 
stepped over the thresh hold of the room, one of the officers 
remarked to his companion: 
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“He was one of the best men, and as fine a looking young 
man as ever volunteered.” 

“Do you speak of yonng Pierpont?” asked another.” 

“Yes, he fell yesterday, pierced by three balls, poor fellow, 
it was ahard fate for such a boy.” For one moment the cheek 
of the woman was blanched, the heart of the mother shocked, 
but she spoke almost calmly as she asked- 

“Which one was it, sir?” 

“Henry Pierpont, if am not mistaken. Was he known to 
you ” 

Was he known to her? Oh! the torture that followered 
that question! Henry! her noble, first born; he who had 
taken the place of the dead at their board, and with gravity 
beyond his years, carried out the plans his father had left 
unfinished! And vow his blne eyes were closed forever, his 
bright looks soiled in the dust. Oh! the thought was anguish! 
A deathly faintness came over her, but she rallied with great 
courage, and said, as calmly as before, as she turned ber white- 
ning check away, 

“He was my son, sir,” 

They did not see her face, as she walked quickly but firmly 
from the room. 

“Now, God forgive me! I feel as if I had done a cowardly 
thing,” murmered the officer, while his lips grew pale with 
emotion. “ Commg here to partake of this woman’s hospitality, 
| have cruelly stabbed her to the heart.” 

‘You ure not to blame my friend,” said Washington, in his 
deep tones, in which was blended a sudden pathos. “ Neither 
if I read aright, would she recall the child bravely fallen in his 
country’s cause. This is no common woman, her very face 
speaks of her soul’s nobility. Mark me, when next you see her 
she will be tearless ; no word of sorrow will issue from her lips. 
Our mothers, our wives, 1] am proud to say it, are heroines in 
this trying period. And this, he continued, pointing to the 
Bible, this is the secret of their greatness; wherever you 
behold that volume opened, bearing evidence of constant 


perusal, there you will find woman capable for any emergeney. 
I repeat it, when we meet her again shé will be calm and tear- 


less, although a motlier bereaved of her Child.” 
» 
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And so it was. Madam Pierpont had schooled her grief for 
the time into a sudden and sacred submission ; and when the 
oflicers were called into another room to partake of the smok- 
ing viands she had prepared, they found her collected, 
unchanged in manner, and serene in countenance. The officer 
from whom the news had so radely burst, was lost in admiration 
of her conduct, and was often heard to say, subsequently, that 
he venerated woman more for her sake. 

Toward night the trio departed, thanking the kind woman 
with greatful hearts for her courtesy. They found their horses 
ready saddled, and were foreed to the conjecture that Madam 
Pierpont performed the duty of hostler. 

General Washington kindly took her by the hand before he 
mounted his charger, and addressed her kindly and affection- 
ately. ‘Tears came to the eyes of his officers while they listened ; 
but though an increasing palor spread over the widow’s face, 
she murmured : 

“Tam thankfal, thankful to my God, sir, that he has deemed 
me worthy of demanding my first born in this glorious struggle; 
he was ready, sir, ready for life or death.” 

But they had gone, and she returned to the silence of that 
lone house, the mother wept exceedingly bitter tears. Draw 
we the curtain before her sacred anguish. 

Farewell, old Pierpont House, with your carpet of mallows, 
and old-fashioned flowers in old-fashioned pots standing upon 
the piaza. | feel sad at the thought that I shall never again 
see its open door wreathed with vines, whereon hung clusters 
of luxuriating grapes; nor its windows, or on the lower floor, 
all opened, with»their curtains of snowy muslin floating with a 
dreamy, undulating motion in the pleasant breeze. 





ORIGIN OF SLAVERY IN THE UNITED STATES: 


Mr. Bancroft, in the first volume of his history of the United 
States, gives an account of the early traffic of the Europeans in 
slaves. In the middle ages the Venetians purchased white 
men, Christians and others and sold them to the Saracens in 
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Cicily and Spain. In England the Anglo-Saxon nobility sold 
their servants as slaves to foreigners. The Portuguese first 
imported negro slaves from Western Africa into Europe in 
1442. Spain soon engaged in the traflic, and negro slaves 
abounded in some places of that kingdom. After America was 
discovered the Indians of Hispaniola were imported into Spain 
and made slaves. The Spaniards visited the coast of N. America 
and kidnapped thousands of the Indians, whom they trans- 
ported into slavery in Kurope and the West Indies. Columbus 
himself kidnapped 500 native Americans and sent them into 
Spain, that they might be publicly sold at Seville. The prac- 
tice of selling North American Indians into bondage continued 
twocenturies. Negro slavery was first introduced into America 
by Spanish slaveholders who emigrated with their negroes. A 
royal edict of Spain authorized negro slavery in America in 
1518. King Ferdinand sent from Seville fifty slaves to labor 
in the mines. In 153f the direct traffic in slaves between 
Africa and Hispaniola was enjoyed by royal ordinance. Las 
Casas, who saw the Indians vanishing away before the cruelty 
of the Spaniards, suggested that the negroes who alone could 
endure severe toils, might he further employed. 
1518. 

Sir John Hawkins was the first Englishman that engaged in 
the slave trade. In 1552 he transported a large cargo of slaves 


This was in 


to Hispaniola. {n 1557 another expedition was prepared, and 
Queen Elizabeth protected and shared in the traffic. Hawkins, 
in one of his expeditions, set fire to an African city, and out of 
three thousand inhabitants succeeded m seizing two hundred 
and sixty. 

James Smith, of Boston, and Thomas Keyser first brought 
the colonies to participate in slavery. In 1654 they imported 
a cargo of negroes. Throughout Massachusetts the cry of 
justice was raised aguinst them as malefactors and murderers ; 
the guilty men were committed for the offence, and the 
representatives of the people ordered the negroes to be restored 
to their native country at the public expense. At a later 
period there were both Indian and negro slaves in Massa- 
chusetts. 

In 1623 a Dutch ship entered James river and landed twenty 
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negroes for sale. This was the epoch of the introduction of 
slavery into Virginia. For many years the Dutch were prin- 
cipally concerned in the slave trade in the market of Virginia. 


A MODEL WOMAN. 


“Did you not say, Ellen, that Mr. B— is poor?” 

“Yes, he has only his profession.” 

“ Will your uncle favor his suit.” 

“No, and I can expect nothing from him.” 

“Then, Ellen you will have to resign fashionable society.” 

“ No matter, I shall see more of Fred.” 

“You must give up expensive dress.” 

“Oh, Fred admires simplicity.” 

“You must take a sinall house, and furnish it plainly.” 

“Yes: for elegant furniture would be out of place in a 
cottage.” 

“You will have to cover your floors with thin, plain carpets.” 

“Then I shall hear his steps the sooner.” 


A CHILD'S THOUGHT. 


A little girl one night was under the starry sky, intently 
meditating upon the glories of the heavens. At last looking 
up to the sky, she said, “Father I have been thinking if the 
wrong side of heaven is so beautiful, what wil the right side 


be?” 


AN IMPORTANT TRUTH. 


We are ever watching for a happy future, in which all things 
shall be exactly to our minds. But now is the time to strive 
the most earnestly, and now is the time to be happy. The 
wise and prudent use it; the opposite class are desirious of 
something better, but never reach it. 





Geachers’ Department. 


For the Southern Teacher. 


THE TEACHER SHALL BE REWARDED. 


BY ANDREW GODDARD, A.M. 
Principal of Coosa, River Institute, Alabama. 


It is well known that teachers are, for the most part, poorly 
compensated for their labor, considered pecuniarily. This 
point needs no proof; it is a stern fact; so that the true and 
devoted teacher looks not here for his reward. His hopes are 
fixed on more soul elevating objects. Some of these it is pro- 
posed to present, as incitements to higher aims in the profes- 
sion. 

Self tmprovement. The teacher is not amere machine, going, 
ever going the same round of monotonous duties. As the 
scintallations of thought are ever taking new directions and 
lighting upon new objects, he does not have to travel, year 
after year, the same beaten road. 

The greater part of the teacher’s labors are within the school- 
room, Where he humbly polishes gems of immortality, unap- 
planded and unobserved, save by the eve which never sleeps, 
but notes what good men do. While he instructs his pupils 
he will doubtless gain many ideas. His own improvement will 
be marked. No day, rightly employed, will pass without 
adding something to his previous stock of knowledge. In the 
sciences, various applications and apt illustrations of their 
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principles, will be presented. Though these primary prin- 
ciples or laws of nature are so simple, that the first dawnings 
of intellect can lay hold of them, yet most of them, if not all 
in their ultimate, are beyond the philosopher’s grasp. They 
emanate from the source whence all our knowledge tends. It 
must be grateful for one to know that he is pursuing a ray of 
light that reaches to God. He does not learn from books 
alone. Natures volume is open before him. The mind, so 
subtile, so incomprehensible, so towering, and at the same 
time, so groveling if not directed to lofty objects, with all its 
passions and affections, its aspirations, hopes and fears, is muan- 
ifested, not in a borrowed light, but with all the frankness of 
generous youth. With such models the teacher may be con- 
tinually taught, if he but heeds. 

Another rich reward of the teacher, is in witnessing the 
success of his pupils, and in receiving their gratitude for what 
he has done for them in pointing out the most excellent way, 
and giving the generous impulse, that buoyed them up in their 
exertions to become great and good. Often in after life, will 
be meet with the pupils of his tutelage, whom he learned to 
love and for whom he feels a deep interest. Many of them 
will have arrived at distinction in the learned professions ; 
others will, as statesmen, lead in public affairs; will perform 
their part, as good citizens, in the various avocations of life. 
The young adventurer goes out from under his tuition, to act 
a part in the world’s arena. Let cares corrode, let tumults 
arise and wants oppress until he feels alone, as one on whom 
heaven frowns, while his fellows do but mock at his calamities; 
or let fortune send her golden showers and write his name 
high on fame’s proud temple; in whatever condition he may 
be placed, whether he rides over foaming billows in search of 
distant climes, leads a victorious army on the conquest, or 
passes a more secluded life amid the scenes of his childhood, 
still among the hallowed memories of other years, will rise up 
the endearments, the solicitude and instructions of his faithful 
teacher, who will be abundantly rewarded in seeing the fruits 
ef his labors here. 

When the teacher has finished his work on earth, having 
sent joy and sunshine to many a darkened one and has gone to 
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the realms of immortality to mingle with the pure intellegences 
that surround the throne of the Infinite, at whose command 
they go as angels of mercy. If the spirits of the good hover 
over friends whom they have left behind, the redeemed spirit 
of the teacher may, for awhile, linger about the scenes of his 
earthly labors and find that “his works do follew him,” that 
although dead, he teacheth still. But when his pupils, with 
whom he toiled day after day, shall also leave the shores of 
time and appear beautiful among the angels of light, and recog* 
nize the teacher as the turner of them to righteonsness, then 
shall he “shine as the stars forever and ever.” 


For the Southern Teacher. 
THE IMPORTANCE OF CONNECTING NATURAL 
THEOLOGY WITH THE SCIENCES, TAUGHT 
IN OUR SCHOOLS. 


BY C. B. PRANKLIN, A.M. 

The two great objects of education are, first to prepare the 
student for the business of this life, and secondly, to prepare 
him for the enjoyments and employments of a life to come. 

The student should often be reminded of these, that he is 
a most dependent creature, who derives his existance from an 
Almighty Being, that all his daily comforts are bestowed by 
him, and that they are the effects of his Goodness. 

Such lectures will make impressions on the mind of the 
child, and such impressions are lasting as life itself. 

In every child there seem to be two dispositions, one for 
good the other forevil. The one which is cultivated the more 
in youth gains the ascendancy, and when once gained it is hard 
to uproot ; for what adds to the one seems to detract from the 
ether. The mind of the child is flexible, like wax it may by 
a skillful hand, be worked into any shape desired. Then “ if 
good seed be sown” while young, “they will spring up and 
bring forth an hundred fold,” and thus in the person of one, 
who might have been an infidel, we behold a christian. 

In the course of his studies, the teacher may find an inex- 
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haustible source, from which he may obtain illustrations to 
interest and. instruct the student. For instance, in the study 
of philosophy die may direct the mind of the student to the 
ageney and design of the Creator, in the majesty of movement 
in the heavenly orbs, the succession of day and night, the 
ebbing and flowing of the sea, the falling of rains, the winds, 
the flashing lightning and roaring thunder. 

While the causes of these are being explained by the student, 
the teacher way often direct his mind to “the first great cause,” 
his omnipotence, his oinniscience, that he beholds at the same 
moment whatever is taking place in every. part.of.the world, 
and throughout the universe, among all the tribes of mankind, 
and among all the hosts of angels. Such characteristics of the 
Creator should I. think as far as possible, be illustrated by 
sensible objects. ‘ ' 

For example, his gooduess from the innumerable host of 
individuals he has brought into existence, and the bountiful 
provisions he has made for their existance and comfort. 

His wisdom, from the wonderfal adaptation of our own 
systems, the harmony of the operations of the heavenly bodies, 
and the different ends intended by the different annnals, from 
the microscopic animalcula to the clephant, &c., &c. 

Short trips.of pleasure on the banks of a river, ercek or pond, 
offer many subjects for conversation. The design of many 
plants and flowers will suggest itself for explanation. 

These trips should never be continued such a length of time 
as to weary the pupils. The mind, as Page says in his Practice 
and theory of Teaching, should be left in a craving, rather 
than a disgusted condition. 

In an attempt of the teacher to explain the attributes of the 
Deity, and to impress the minds of the young with a deep 
sense of his agency and presence, | would discourage any 
attempts of the teacher to induce the student to memorize any 
complex and technical definitions, since such exercises can 
produce no well defined idea of the divine perfections, and 
when words are unconnected with ideas, they not unfrequently 
produce hurtful effects, and lead the student to rest in the form 
of knowledge without the genuine substance. 

An intelligent teacher can seldom be at a loss to direct the 
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attention of the student to so important a subject, for there is 
no part in the scenery of nature, which does not present 
evidences of benevolent design. We behold it not only in the 
exquisite mechanism of the animal kingdom, but also in the 
structure of vegitables and minerals. 

The mind of the child being directed towards these a few 
times, the task of the teacher to obtain his attention will 
become less difficult, until the student will of hiuself reflect on 
whatever he reads and sees. This object of the teacher being 
thoroughly obtained, the education of the student will be easy 
and pleasant ; and further, it will be the right kind of educa- 
tion, the edueation of the heart as well as the lead. For all 
this to be done in a proper manner, requires a teacher of no 
erdinary qualifications. He must be, not only a proficient m 
the sciences taught in our schools, be he must be a moral man, 
a christian, having the “love of God spread abroad in his own 
heart,” he can easily diffuse it among his pupils. 

He ought, among other qualifications, to have some know- 
ledge of human nature. He must know what will best suit the 
capacity of the student whom he addresses, and the manner in 
which it will act upon his feelings. 

For instance when he addresses a child he should watch the 
action of his words on its feelings, as a physician would watch 
the action of his physic on the system, and if they have not the 
desired effect, which he may know by the countenance of the 
child, he should not repeat the dose. 


CONCERT RECITATION. 


An old and experienced teacher once remarked that ‘all that 
could be said upon the subject need not much exceed the limit 
of six lines’; and, while | do not quite believe this, I shail be 
pardoned if I do not attempt to lengthen out my sentences 
with adjectives hung in triplets. 


This concert recitation is somewhat of a controverted sub- 
ject. Many good teachers oppose, while others, just as good 
and successful, favor it entirely. The medium between the 
two extremes is, doubtless, the right ground to occupy ; and, 
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whatever we may say in favor of concert recitation, we wish it 
to be understood that we speak in favor of occupying this safe 
middle territory, and not as an advocate for the constant and 
universal adoption of the methad, in every class and under all 
circumstances, for then some of the most desirable ends in its 
introduction at all would be entirely lost. 

We should do all in our power to arouse the minds of our 
pupils from a state of lethargy to activity, and that concert 
recitation may be used as a means seems a fact beyond question. 
We should, us much as may be, introduce variety into all our 
school exercises, and for this object this method may at times 
be adopted in our recitations, with manifest advantage. 

When a class is dull and needs arousing, when pupil’s minds 
are slow to move and need exciting, perhaps a teacher can in 
no way more quickly or more effectually administer the desired 
stimulus than by calling on all to recite at the same instant. 
| have some times in this way seen classes that were for the 
moment as dull and stupid as can well be imagined, aroused to 
a hight of enthusiasm quite satisfactory to behold; and this 
fact is especially true of scholars about the age of those usually 
found in our intermediate departments. But at this very point 
there is an objection some times urged, viz., that it makes 
scholars boisterous to allow them to recite together. 1 do not 
understand that this result need by any means necessarily 
follow. [t may, perhaps, at first seem io give license to some 
loud-toned pupil to exercise his lungs unduly; but very soon 
there will be a key-note, to which every voice will be attuned: 
——‘to which every voice will not be attuned, for all will not 
recite, I hear some one say, and for this very reason object 
entirely to concert recitation. Now that all may recite we 
claim as one of the advantages of this system ; and that all will, 
whenever opportunity is given. seems rather probably. My 
own observation is that pupils generally prefer both to read 
and recite together; and there will be few voices, if any, even 
in @ large class, that will, or can, long be silent, for there is 
that in the very formation of the human mind that makes us 
like to do as others do, and there seems to be that something 
in concert recitation, it, like laughing, is contagious. 

Another advantage is, it is much more likely to insure the 
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attention of all, and usually directs it to the most important 
points and principles. Long and particular analyses and 
explanations can not, perhaps, as well be given by more than 
one ata time ; but short rules and concise statements of fact« 
and principles can and may be given with interest and profit. 

In reviewing many studies this method is excellent. Where 
facts and principles have once been thoroughly learned and 
recited separately, there can be no object or opportunity for 
any pupil to evade a recitation, as some have supposed they 
would do. We do not claim it to be especially a test of 
individual scholarship, perhaps we do not in this regard claim 
for it all we justly might; but, laying this test question aside. 
the method surely presents advantages sufficient to demand for 
it a careful consideration from every thinking teacher. 

It has been objected to, that it makes no independent recita- 
tion scholars. This can not be entirely true, even if a class 
always recite together; for there must be, there always are. 
some leading minds in every class, that can recite alone as well 
as with others. But we need hardly to have cited this objec- 
tion, since we are speaking from the medium-ground stand- 
point, and suppose, of course, that a teacher would see to it 
that each scholar cultivates his ability to recite well: indeed. 
if pupils can not recite well alone we need not expect that they 
will recite well together. It is true that the weak may lean 
upon the strong, and probably they will; but in time will not 
the strong impart such aid to the weak, the doubting, and the 
timid, that where they were lame they are made to stand 
upright, where they were impotent and halting they are made 
every whit whole? 

But now, to recapitulate what I suppose to be the principal 
excellencies of this method: It insures the attention of the 
entire class; gives variety to the recitation; arouses and 
stimulates the mind. It aids the memory, especially of chil- 
dren. It is likely to call the attention to the most important 
points and principles in a lesson. It saves times, particularly 
with young scholars. Is excellent in reviews; makes scholars 
prompt, and has a tendency to make them accurate in giving 
rales and facts. It aids the timid and doubting, gives them 


eonfidence : if they can recite with others, they soon learn that 
they can recite alone. 
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If teachers neglect, and even discard entirely, a system that 
appedrs to afford so many and so great advantages, is it not 
because they have not given the subject the thought and 
attention which it merits at their hands ?—IWinois Teacher. 


ANALYSIS OF THE ART OF TEACHING. 
| Extract from a Discourse on the Life and Character of Joun 
Barker, D.D., late President of Allegheny College. | 


BY SAM'L P. BATES. 
Superintendent of Common Schools, Crawford County. 


Of the art of teaching we may remark, as practiced in the 
higher institutions of learning, there are three general methods 
pursted : each of which has some advantages and defects, and 
teachers may be classified according to the one or the other of 
these methods with which they adopt. 

The leading feature of the first method is to require the 
pupil so to prepare himself for recitation that, without aid or 
hint from book or teacher, he can state the topics and develope 
the principles of the whole or any part of the lesson—can give 
a complete resume, while it is the study of the instructor, if he 
asks any question, to be sure that the pupil shall gather from 
it no elue to the answer. In pursuing this method, the teacher 
exercises a stern censorship, and hold his pupils to a strict 
account for the preparation and proper understanding of his 
lessons. By this course the scholar learns to depend upon 
himself, a habit invaluable in the subsequent pursuit of learn- 
ing, especially in original inquiry, in the practice of any of the 
learned professions, and in fact in any of the duties of life. 

He cannot, under such training, pass through a course of 
studies, without obtaining a thorough discipline of mind, or at 
onee acknowledging his incapacity to learn. This course, how- 
ever, makes no provision for that class of schelars who are 
unable to comprehend the lesson assigned, nor for exciting 
that ardor and enthusiasm which the teacher should always be 
able to inspire. 
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A teacher of the second class pursues a course entirely dif. 
ferent from this. His system of instruction consists in pouring 
ont a profusion of knowledge upon every subject broached in 


the class-room. Filled with enthusiasm himself, he is impa- 
tient to inspire his pupils with his own conceptions. Without 
waiting for the pupil to tell in an indifferent manner what he 
can dilate upon so well, and unable to command the impartiality 
of a judge and the patience of a listener, he tells every thing, 
he explains every thing, and rising with the feelings which his 
subject excites, he glows with an eloquence which reaches the 
coldest heart and awakens the feeblest mind. If a question be 
proposed, he does not ask it so as to elicit the cold naked fact, 
but in such a manner that the pupil cannot fail to answer cor- 
rectly, or he includes the answer in the glowing statement of 
the question, and concludes with ‘ 
if be otherwise?” “Does not that logically follow?” The 


‘must it not be so?” or “Can 


advantage of this method consists in the opportunity tt affords 
for every member of a class to acquire some knowledge of the 
subject, and to properly appreciate its spirit. No scholar 
completely fails. Each takes in what his capacity and inclina- 
tion will allow, and though in a portion of almost every class it 
will be very moderate, yet it will be likely to be something 
more than would be acquired by the first method. For when 
a pupil, without capacity, is compelled to con for recitation 
what he cannot understand, or the pupil with capacity is com- 
pelled to do the same thing, without fully comprehending or 
feeling the force of what he has prepared to recite, the advan- 
tage is very slight. There are some evils connected with this 
second method of instruction. The pupil is not trained to 
habits of accuracy and self-reliance. He fails to have a control 
over his faculties, and the power of thinking how and when 
he pleases ; but he must wait for a favorable moment, for the 
lucid interval, and his efforts are desultory and governed by 
fits of enthusiasm. 

The third method of instruction is a combination of the 
former two. The representative teacher of this class, first 
rigidly exacts of the pupil a systematic and lucid statement of 
the lesson assigned, and critically examines him upon the 
opinions which he has acquired from it, and the grounds upon 
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which they are based. He then opens to him the stores of his 
own mind, and dilates with all the fervor of his nature upon 
the relations, the beauties, and the glories of the subject. The 
mind and temperament of the man must determine, in a man- 
ner, the course he will pursue; but, in general, he will most 
signally succeed in the art, who makes his teaching most nearly 
conform to this latter plan.— The Edwator. 


TEACHERS SHOULD VISIT EACH OTHER'S SCHOOLS. 


If you see any improvement in recitations, discipline, or 
manners, it will not be violating the rules of justice to appro- 
priate it for the benefit of your school, if you will have the 
manliness to give the proper person credit for it. Every 
improvement in school teaching is common property, and the 
true educator, who is always the inventor of new systems, is 
anxious to have the best use made of his discoveries. ‘Take a 
half day vecasionally for visiting schools. If the school officers 
object, convince them that the improvements introduced will 
more than justify the outlay of time. A teacher who lacks in 
dicipline or system, will be benefited enough by an hour’s time 
spent in a well ordered school to pay him for the loss of a 
week. He will work to much better advantage after seeing 
what can be done.—Jlowa Instructor. 


(XPERIENCE, 


With many teachers of the present day, experience is just 
about like stern lights of a ship, which only illuminate the path 
it has traversed. Dear reader, I hope this remark is not 
applicable to you. 





AHouths Department. 


For the Southern Teacher. 
WILLY SPRIGHTLY. 
BY AUNT MARY. 

“Many years ago there lived in South Carolina, a little boy 
whose name was Willy Sprightly. His father was a wealthy 
planter, and owned many slaves. Willy was an only child, and 
as natural under such circumstances, was much indulged, yet 
it was the wish of his fond parents that when he grew up, he 
should become a good and useful man.” 

“Like many children little Willy was more fond of play than 
his books. To encourage him to study his father promised 
him a handsome present on his birthday. Willy said he would 
do his best. He improved so rapidly, that when he was but 
seven years old, he could read very well, do a hard sum in 
Long Division, and wrote an invitation to his cousins to come 
and celebrate his birth-day with him. 

“His father was so much pleased with his progress that he 
gave him as a birth-day present a complete Military suit, a 
soldiers coat trimed with gold lace, a little sword, and a cap 
with a rich plume. When he was dressed in his new suit, old 
mammy Sue said he looked as brave as a General. He wanted 
to see how his new dress looked, s0 he went into the parlor 


where there was a large mirror that reached down to the 
floor.” 
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“While he was walking up and down before the mirror, 
admiring his beautiful dress, old mammy Sue came into the 
parlor to get her master’s cane, that had been left sanding by 
the table. Holding up her hands, “ Well, I’clare!” said she, 
“Mas Will struts like a peacock.” 

“ After she went out, little Willy sat down betore the mirror. 
As he looked steadily into its polished surface, thinking how 
his cousins would admire his present, his feet began to look 
like the toes of a turkey, and his legs became’ so thin and 
spindling that they could hardly support his body. His nose 
too began to grow out sharp like the bill of a rooster, and the 


plume of his cap rose up ina red tuft. He was so astonished 


at this wonderful change in his appearance, that he jumped up 
to take a back view of himself. The wonderful mirror reflected 
a splendid great tail of green and gold, and he saw that he 
was covered all over with feathers.” 

“Such was his surprise, that he ran to the door and called, 
Mother! Mother! just as loud as he could. Old mammy Sue 
caine ruuning in, in great haste for she thought, he had hurt 
himself.” 

“My goodness!” exclaimed the old negro, “1 wonders how 
this thing got in the house.” 

“In a few minutes Willy’s mother come to see what all this 
noise was about.” 

“Oh! mother! mother! screamed her darling boy.” 

“Lor! mistis, what a fuss he do make!” said mammy Sue. 
Shu! Shu! Shu! “and then she drove him into the yard 
where all the hens, ducks and .turkeys were running about 
picking up corn.” 

“Little Willy thought that as long as he was so very beauti- 
ful, it didn’t make a great deal of difference. Then he thought 
of the party he was to have that evening, and wondered what 
he should do.” 

“In the mean time old mammy Sue hunted all over the 
plantation for Mas Will. She thought he had just run away 
to plague her. What a naughty little boy, said she, to hide 
from me, when I wanted to get him ready for the party.” 

‘By and by his cousins came, and a great many little boys 
and girls from the neighboring plantations. They were all 
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nicely dressed, and looked happy and smiling. Willy’s mother 
began to feel, very anxious, and her heart.to grow very sad. 
Little Willy walked out of the hen yard up to the honse. He 
flew up tothe window and looked im, and saw all the little 
boys and girls just sitting down to the table.” 

“Then little Willy tapped with his beak on the window, and 
cried, mother! dear mother! I am here.” 

“Why if there an’t that creature again, said mammy Sue 
turning around to drive it away.” 

“Oh! Jook at the beautiful peacock! cried the children, and 
all ran out to see it. At first Willy strutted up and down, and 
was delighted to hear them ery, Oh, what a beauty! what a 
splendid tail!” Some of the little girls held pieces of eake to 
him to see him eat. But presently a cruel boy threw a rock 
at him and hurt his wing. Then he ran away as fastas he 
could, and when he got to the fowl-house, he threw himeelf 
down on the ground and cried bitterly, Oh dear! oh dear! if I 
could be a little boy again, I wouldn’t be vain any more.” 

“By and by he felt some one shaking him, and.old mammy 
Sue’s voice said in his ear, Willy Sprightly! Willy Sprightly ! 
wake up child you must be dressed for the party.” 

“ After Willy had rubbed his eyes and looked all rewnd the 
room, he found out that he was not a peacock, but that he had 
been asleep in the rocking-chair betore the glass, and it was a 
dream. But best of all, he did not forget the promise he made. 
not to be a vain boy any more.” He grew up to be a man, und 
was much esteemed for his amiable qualities, and gentlemanly: 
deportment. I hope that if any of my little readerg:are dis- 
posed to be vain, that they too will determine like Willy 
Sprightly not to be so any more, and like him grow up usefak 
to those around them. 


JOHNNY AND THE BLUE MARBLE. 


“Mother,” asked Johnny, “what verse do you think is best 
for little boys ?” 
His mother thought a moment, and then said, “Thou, God, 


seest me, because, I suppose, little boys sometimes do naughty 
3 
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things, thinking their mothers don’t see them, and won't know 
it. This teaches thom that there is somebody who surely does 
see them.” 

“ Does God look into boys’ pockets ?” asked Johnny. 

“Yes,” said mamma. 

“ | wish God could speak as well as see,” said Johnny. 

“He does,” said mamma. 

Johnny opened his eyes wide. “Does!” he cried. 

“O yes,” said mamma; “ He speaks in a still, small voice.” 

“I never heard Him,” said the little boy; “does it sound 
like wind ?” 

“That’s because you don’t hearken,” said mamma. “God's 
voice does not sound like wind, it speaks to your heart, and so 
softly, that you must hearken in order to hear it.” 

“ What does it say?” asked Johnny. 

“When you are naughty, it says, ‘ Don’t, don’t, Johnny, pray 
don’t.’ When you are right, it says, ‘It is sweet to be God’s 
child. God’s children love to do right.’” 

“LT want it to say that to me,” said Johnny; and I am gure 
his niother wanted it to say that to him. 

For several days Johnny behaved as if he was harkening to 
the little voice, and as if it whispered pleasant words to him. 
He tried to do right, and seemed a very happy child. 

One day when he took his marbles out of his pocket, his 
mother observed a handsome, blue, glass one. 

“Where did you get that, Johnny?” she said; “it is a 
beauty.” 

He tried to snatch it out of her own hand. His mother, as 
you may think, was much surprised. She looked at him, and 
he hung down his head. Then she began to be afraid there 
was something wrong; before, she did not; and she asked 
again. 

“Where did you get this marble, Johnny ?” 

The little boy made no answer. She did not ask him again, 
but went away. 

At night, Johnny climbed into his mothers lap, and laying 
bis head on hor shoulder, said, in a low, sorry tone, 

“T took that glass marble, mamma.” 

“Took it from whom ?” asked his mother. 

“T took it from the ground,” said Johnny. 
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“ Did it belong to the ground ?” asked his mother. “ Did tho 
ground go to the shop and buy it ?” 

Johnny tried to laugh at such a funny thought, but he could 
not. 

“I saw it on the ground,” said he. 

“ What little boy had it before ?” asked his mother. 

“ Asa May’s, it is, I guess,” whispered Johnny, “ but I saw it 
on the ground.” 

“When you put your hand to take it, did you forget, ‘Thou, 
God, seest me?’” asked his mother. “Did you not hear a 
voice saying, ‘Don’t, Johnny; don’t, Johnny?” asked his 
mother. 

“T did n’t bear,” said the little boy, sobbing ; “J grabbed 
quick {” 


A GERMAN STORY. 

A countryman, on returning from the city, took home with 
him five aa fine peaches as one could possibly desire to see. 
As his children had never beheld the fruit before, they rejoiced 
over them exceedingly, calling them the fine apples with rosy 
cheeks and soft plum-like skin. The father divided them 
among his four children, and retained one for their mother. 
In the evening, ere the children retired to their chamber, the 
father questioned them by asking : 

“How did you like the soft rosy apples ?” 

“Very much, indeed, dear father,”\said the eldest boy. It 
is a beautiful fruit, so acid and yet so nice and soft to the taste; 
I have carefully preserved the stone, that I may cultivate a 
tree.” 

“Right and bravely done,” said the father. “That speaks 
well for regarding the future with care, and is becoming in a 
young husbandman.” 

“Lhave eaten mine, and thrown the stone away.” said the 
youngest; “besides which, mother gave me half of hers. Oht 
it tasted so sweet and so melting in my mouth.” 

“Indeed,” answered the father, “thou hast not been prudent, 
However, it was very natural and childlike, and displays wisdom 
enough for your years.” 
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“1 have picked up the stone,” said the second son, “ which 
my brother threw away, cracked it, and eaten the kernel—it 
was as sweet as a.nut to my taste; but my peach I have sold 
for so much money that when I go to the city I can buy twelve 
of them.” 

The parent shook his head reproachfully, saying : 

“Beware, my boy, of averace ; prudence is all very well, but 
such conduct as yours is unchildlike and unnatural. Heaven 
guard thee, my child, from the fate of a miser.” 

“ And you, Edmund ?” asked the father, turning to his third 
s0n, who frankly replied : 

“T have given my peach to the son of our neighbor—the sick 

Jeorge who has the fever. He would not take it, so I left it 
on the bed, and have just come away.” 

“Now,” said the father, “who has done the best with his 
peach ?” 

“Brother Edmund !” the three exclaimed, aloud. 

Edmund was still silent, and the mother kissed him with 
tears of joy in her eyes. 


A FABLE. 


A young man once picked up a sovereign lying in the road. 
Ever afterwards, as he walked along, he kept his eyes stead- 
fastly fixed on the ground, in hopes of finding another. And 
in the course of a long life, he did pick up at different times a 
good amount of gdld and ylver. But all these days, as he was 
looking for them, he saw not that heaven was bright above him, 
and nature beautiful around. He never once allowed his eyes 
to look up from the mud and filth,in which he sought the 
treasure ; and when he died a rich old man, he only knew this 
fair earth of ours, as a dirty road to pick up money, as you walk 
along. 


ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS. 


2. A man driving some. catile to market, was asked how many he had, * He 
replied if I had as many more, dnd half as many more, and cight apd a half, 
I should have sixty six.’ Tow many had he? 
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3. An apple boy bought a certain number of apples, at the rate of three for 
ene cent, and as many more at four for a cent, and selling them again at two 
for one cent, found that he had gained fifteen cents» How many apples had 
he? 


ENIGMAS. 


2. I am composed of 13 letiers : 
My 1, 3,.and 12 is very luminous. 
1, 7, 8, 13 and 5—my sisters namo. 
1, 9, and 4—a most detestible object. 
4, 8, 3,4 and 5—something that all admire. 
5, 13, and 4—an article indispensible to both sexes. 
10, 11, 2, and 12—an animal from Africa. 
6, 13, and 4—the companion of old maids. 
8, 13, and 4—the old cats prey. 
My whole—the name of a New Republic destined to play a prominent part 
in the history of nations. 
AUNT SUE. 
‘Montgomery Ala. 
3. Iam composed of 17 letters : 
My 3, 9,11, is a fruit. — 
14, 15, 16, 17, is a vessel. 
1, 2, 7, 13, is a bird. 
10, 16, 8, is an edible. 
4, 12, 8, is an article much used. 
4,9, 14, is a nickname for either boy or girl. 
My whole were the words of a brave man. 


Bas Answers solicited. 


3G We shall be pleased to receive from our young’ friends, original 
Problems, Enigmas, Charades, &c. &c., accompanied with solutions. Gorres- 
pondence in this Department should be directed to Uucle Will, care of Prof. 
W. 8. Barton, Teachers’ Exchange, Montgomery, Ala. 





UNCLE WILL’S ARM CHAIR. 


Sauvratory.—In accordance with the usual custom it is expected of an 
editor, when he seats himself in the “ Arm Chair,” that he should give his 
readers a brief exposition of his principles, and the course he intends to 
persue. We commence by saying that we belong to what is commonly 
called the “Old School.” My little readers, no doubt have heard much of 
this Institution, and will remember that one of its fundamental rules is that 
children should obey their parents and teachers. We shall strongly insist 
upon this, and from time to time, take occasion to illustrate the advantages 
of such a course by giving the history of good and bad children. 
While we strongly insist upon obedience to superiors, we are not of that 
class who think it wicked to laugh, but on the contrary nothing delights 
us more than smiling faces and good humor. We anticipate much valuable 
assistance from Aunt Mary, who has kindly promised to continue her favors 
to this Department. We also hope that our young friends will favor us with 
some of their best compositions for publication, in a word we shall look to 
them for help in the discharge of the duties, we have undertaken. 

Prizes.—We offer for the best original Enigma for the Southern Teacher, 
“Our Year.” This is a beautiful and irteresting volume, in fine binding 
gotten up by the Harper’s as a “New Years Gift.” We trust that thero 
will be quite a number of competitors for this prize. To give all ample 
time to compete for it, the prize will not be awarded until the Ist of April. 
In our next number, Aunt Mary will have something to say about compositions, 
and in connection with it, we propose to offera prize for the best composi- 
tion. 


POLISHED GEMS. 

Many a true heart that would have come back like a dove to 
the ark, after its first transgression, has been frightened beyond recall by the 
savage cruelty of an unforgiving spirit. 

Not that which men do worthily, but that which they do suo- 
cessfully, is what history makes haste to record. 
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A helping word to one in trouble is often like a switch on a 
rail-road track—but one inch between wreck and smooth-rolling prosperity. 


Always be at work for the attainment of an object. . If the 
ohject itself is not important, the persuit.is. The fox when caught is worth 
nothing—he is followed for the pleasure of following. 


As the diamond is found in the darkness of the mime, as the 
lightning shoots with most vivid flashes from the gloomiest cloud, so does 
mirthfulness frequently proceed from a heart susceptable of sadness. 


Lay it down as a sound maxim, that nothing can be accom- 
plished without a fixed purpose, a concentration of mind and energy. What- 
ever you attempt to do, whether it be the writing of a Composition, or the 
study of a lesson, let it bs done as well as you cando it. It was habit that 
made Franklin and Newton, and hundreds whose labors have been of ineal- 
culable service to the world. Fix your mind closely and intently on what 
you undertake, in no other way can you have a reasonable hope of success. 
An energy that dies ina day is good for nothing, an hour's fixed attention 
will never avail. The heavens were not measuredinaday. Thé inventions 
that bless mankind, were not the result of a few moments thought and in- 
vestigation. A life time has often been given to a single object. If then, 
you have a desire to be useful, or to obtain a glorious name, fix your mind 
on something, and let it remain fixed. 


FIRESIDE AMUSEMENT. 


“Dawkter,” said an exquisit, the other day, “I want you to tell 
me what [ can put into my head to make it right.” “It wants nothing but 
brains,” said the physician. 


pele ten 0 oth Mrs. Partington desires to know why the captain of a vessel, 
can’t keep a memorandum of the weight of his anchor, instead of weighing 
it every time he leaves port. 


Henry S———-, the son of a wealthy planter, was distinguished 
rather for his indolence than any other quality. One day having failed in 
recitation as usual, his teacher took him to task for his want of application. 
Henry replied that he had been over the recitation as often as any boy in 
the class. “How often,” asked the teacher. “Four times,” said Henry. 
Owing to this great show of diligence he was not kept in. After school was 
out, one of his class asked him how he could tell his teacher such a story 
“I told no story” replied Henry,“ for I laid my book on the bench and 
jamped over it.” 

A lady in reply to some guests who praised the mutton on her 
table, said, “Oh! yes, my husband always buys the best, he is a great 
epicac.” 


A sailor looking very serious in Church, was asked by tho 
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minister if-he felt any change. Putting his hand in his empty pocket, “ not 
a cent,” said Jack. 


Every bomely girl has one consolation—-though not pretty as 
# young iady, she will be a pretty old one, if she lives to be an old maid. 

Tt has been satisfactorily ascertained that ducks enter the 
water for divers reasons, and when tired of the fun come out for sun-dry 


An old lady listened to the extravagant praises of a store 
keeper, «slong as her patience would allow, said to him; “ What a pity it ia 
a sin to lie, when it scems so necessary to your business. 

“Tough madam!” said an irascible borader to his landlady, as 
he was trying to carve what was ostensibly a chicken. “If I were to give 
my opinion of its age, [ should say it was old enough to have scratched up 
the seeda of original sin, when they were first planted. 


.. A little girl came home from school one day, and said ; “ Wont 
you cut open a penny for me! What do you want me to do that fort” 
asked her father. 

“Cause,” said the little girl, “my teacher says that in every penny there 
are four farthings, and I want to see them.” 

Two boys going home one day, found a box in the road, and 
disputed who was the finder. They fought a whole afternoon without com- 
ing to a decision. At last they agreed to divide the contents equally; but 
on opening the box, lo and behold! it was empty. few wars have been 
more profitable than this to the parties concerned. 


Sir Walter Scott once gave an Irishman a shilling, when a 
sixpence would have been sufficient. ‘Remember, Pat,’ said Sir Walter, 
‘you owe me a sixpence.’ May your honor live till I pay you,’ was tho 


Do not trust to a weak argument because you think you have 
got a weak adversary ; remember, a donkey will eat through his rope if you 
only bind him witha hay band, and be all the stronger for it. 

An advocate having lately gained asuit for a poor young lady, 
who was very ugly, she remarked: ‘have nothing to pay you wirh, sir, but 


my heart.’ ‘Hand it over to the clerk, if.you please. I wish no fee for 
myself,’ he replied. 
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TERMS OF ADVERTISING : 
Tas Sourneey Tracuer having attained an extent of circulation never 
before accomplished by any Educational Periodical in the South and South- 
West, both on account of the character of its readers, and its wide cireula- 
tion. may be regarded as the most efficient medium for bringing Colleges, 
Schools, School-books, Philosophical Instruments, &c., &c., to the notice of 
those most interested. 
Changes 
Ist time. 3 months. 6 months. 1 year per 1000 ems 
$100 00... .50 cents. 
60 00...." * 
45 00.... “ 
when available,).......... 50 per cent. extra. 
On Last Pago of Cover, (when available,)............50 per cent. extra. 
On the First Page of Adv. Sheet (when available,).... .50 per cent. extra. 
On Third Page of Cover, or Last Page Adv. Sheet 
(when available,) 


sows 18 1 
On Second Page of Cover ( 


25 per cent. oxtra. 

2@>> Bills will bo made out against advertisers, and payment demanded, 
every three months. Final settlements must be made for all advertisements 
on the expiration of the time for which they are inserted. 

&@~ Advertisers should state how many insertions are desired, and-how 
much space they wish to occupy ; otherwise, their advertisements will be 
continued until forbid, and bills rendered accordingly. 

Specimen numbers sent to all who wish to subscribe, or make up clubs. 

Sovrnern Tracuer’s Scuoor Lisrary.—We are collecting at the Teachors 
Exchange in the City of Montgomery, copies of all the popular text-books of 
the day. We have already received some FIVE HUNDRED VOLUMES, 
consisting of various editions of the Classics, Mathematics, School Readers, 
Grammars, &c.,&c. This library will be of great utility to Teachers and 
Professors, as it willenable them to compare and select such works as are best 
adapted to their several wants. We most cordially invite Teachers and 
Professors to call and examine our collection. We-also invite publishers to 
forward us by mail or otherwise, sample copies of all their School and Collego 


text-books, which we will not only place on our shelves tor examination, but 
review them in the 8 Teacher. 
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Tar Yourn’s Derartwent or THE S. Teacner hereafter will be edited by Uncle 
Will, assisted by Aunt Mary. The number of pages will be increased mak- 
ing it equal to that of the others. It is attracting much more attention than 
was anticipated. Parents may rest assured, that no-effort on our part-will be 
spared to increase its interest. 


Our Conrrisutors.— We take great pleasure in inforwing our readers, that 
the circle of our contributors is largely increasing. There is no time since 
we commenced the publication of the Teacher, had it been desirable, but we 
could have filled its pages with original articles. Selections have been in- 
serted, because in this way we, were able to give our readers a much greater 
variety. In the next number, we shall commence a series of articles on the 
subject of Slavery, from Prof. E. R. Leatherman, of Woodville, Miss., the 
able author of a New Treatise on the subject of Moral Science, noticed in our 
last number. We have no doubt but that they will be read with interest. 


Harpy New Yrar.—We can almost fancy that we hear the voices of ou 
numerous readers, as they exchange with each other, and their friends the 
pleasant greetings of a “ happy new year.” Amid the general pressure and 
hard times, we hope they will not forget us, in our effort to prepare for them 
a good periodical. Harper, Godey, Peterson, and other Journals from the 
North, have a wide circulation with us, almost to the exclusion of the efforts 
being made to sustain home publications. This shouldmot be. We must 


foster our own institutions, if we would have them thrive. The present is 
the season for good resolutions, we trust that the South will commence the 
year by subscribing for ‘lome publications first and Northern afterwards. 
This done, and it will not be long until the South can boast of a periodical 
literature, fully equal to that of the North. 


Pay tHe Prixter.—We are much afraid that all the subscribers of the 
Southern Teacher do not enjoy the reading of it, because they have not 
paid for it. We have several on our list that should be troubled in this 
way if theyare not. Will not those that have not sent in their subscription 
for the second volume do it immediately. The sum of Two Dollars is not 
much to you individually, but to us it amounts to several thousand. We 
again say that we are compelled to pay the cash for every thing, and cannot 
get alone without it. 

Scnoo. Apparatus.—We very much fear that the use of a good apparatus, 
for illustrating the subjects taught in our schools, does not receive the 
attention it justly demands. In general our Colleges are well furnished, but 
we should seek almost in vain for anything of the kind in our Common 
Schools and Academies. We have visited many where there was not 50 
much as a globe, or an outline map. Parents and others interested are not 
probably aware of the small expense, at which an apparatus sufficiently 
large for ordinary purposes can be furnished, and the great advantage that 
would accrue to Schools from their introduction. 


Text-Boors ror Scnoors axp Cormears—We have on hand at the 
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‘Peachers Exchange, in addition to our own works,a large supply of the most 
approved Text-Books for Schools and Colleges, which we are ready to sell 
to Teachers and Dealers in books, on as favorable terms, as they can be 
purchased in the City of New York. Southern Merchants and others inter- 
ested, will find it to their interest to correspond with us. Teachers and 
Professors especially, should visit the Exchange for the purpose, of examep- 
ing the Teachers Library. 


kas Academies, Colleges and Schools can obtain through the Editor of 
the Southern Teacher, accomplished Professors and teachers of any branch 
of Literature, Art or Science. 


Iwrortant To Tracurrs.—Any and all kinds of School, Text, and Library 
Books may be had at publishers’ prices at the Teachers’ Exchange. This 
will enable many to purchase who before were unable on account of high 
prices. 

Wanstep.—Superintendents’ Reports, Circulars, and Catalogues of Schools, 
and other Educational Documents. They will reach usif directed to South- 
ern Teacher, Montgomery, Ala. 


To Teacners Srrxixo Euptorment.—We have on our list of wants a call 
for several Southern Teachers, both Male and Female. We want a gentle- 
man, married or single, to take charge of an Academy, he must be able 
to prepare young men for the Sophmore Class of the University of Alabama. 
Also, a young lady, well qualified to give instruction in Music and Latin, In 
a word we invite all seeking employment, to addressus. Be sure to enclose 
a stamp if you expect an answer. 


Conpition or Coryricuts anp Patexts.—The number of copyrights in 
the United States may almost be said to be immence. So itis with the 
number of patents. Both are continually increasing—many of the most 
learned, ingenious, able, and accomplished citizens in all parts of the country, 
are more or less engaged in making new works or discoveries. For their 
new books and inventions the original authors receive from time to time, 
from the General Government, copyrights and patents, to secure to these 
authors exclusive priviledges for limited periods, in their various composi- 
tions and improvements. Now should one or more States secede from the 
Union, what is to become of this description of property in the seceding 
States? Will it be ignored, or in effect confiscated in such State ?— Tran- 
seripl. 

This question will depend much on the conduct of the North. It is the 
wish and purpose of the South to secede quietly; such will be the case if 
left alone. But should coercion be attempted, the laws of nations will settle 
the above, with many other disputed points. 


ProrrraBLE EmpLoyment.—Several young men of good address and active 
business habits, may hear of profitable employment by early application to 
the Southern Teacher. An agent wanted in every Southern State. To in 
gure attention, the application must be accompanied with a stamp to pay re- 
turn postage. 
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Hisrory or Georcia.—We learn that the Rev. C. W. Howard is prepar- 
ing a History of Georgia for Schools. This isa step in the right direction. 
Who will write a History of Alabama for the same purpose? Remember, 
the South can no longer depend on the North for her text-books. 


Heav-Qcarrees ror Teacnrns.—We have established in Montgomery a 
Head-Quarters for Teachers, where they can have their names recorded, 
their testimonials filed, and hear of situations. For particulars address W. 
8. Barton, Teachers’ Exchange, Montgomery, Ala. 


Ars Neocrors Prorerty.—We have no doubt but this question is honestly 
asked by many at the North. For the benefit of our “ weak bretheren,” wo 
here append extracts from the first treaty that closed the Revolutionary 
War with Great Britain, with the signitures of the diplomatic representa- 
tions of the United States. As each one of these treaties was ratified by 
the States, it follows that Massachusetts, since the Revolution has three 
times acknow-edged the principle that negroes are property,as thus made by 
the elder Adams, and by John Q Adams, two Northern and Massachusetts 
Presidents : 


PROVISIONAL ARTICLES BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA AND HIS BRITANNIC MAJESTY. 


Agreed upon by and between Richard Oswald, Esq., the Commissioner 
of His Britannic Majesty, for treating of peace with the Commissioners of 
the United States of America, in behalf of his said Majesty on the one part 
and John Adams, Benj. Franklin, John Jay and Henry Laurens four of tho 
Commissioners of the said States, &c., &c. : 

Article VI. * * * * All prisoners on both sides shall be set at 
liberty, and His Britannic Majesty shall, with all convenient speed, and 
without causing any destrucion, or carrying away any negroes or other pro- 
perty of the American inhabitants, withdraw all his armies, garrisons, and 

eets from the said United States,and from every place and harbour within 
‘the same. 
* 2 * a * & « ” * * * * 
Done at Paris, Nov. 30, 1782. 
Richard Oswald. 
John Adams, 
B. Franklin, 
John Jay, 
Henry Laurens, 


DEFINITIVE TREATY OF PEACE BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA AND HIS BRITTANNIC MAJESTY. 

Article VII. * * * And His Britannic Majesty shall, with all con- 
venient speed, and without causing any destruction, or carrying ove 
negroes, or other property of the American inhabitants, withdraw all hi 
armies, &c.,&c. * * « « * * * « « * 

Done at Paris, Sept. 3, 1783. : 

D. Hartley, L. 
John Adams, Le 
Bb. Franklin, L 
John Jay, Le 
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TREATY OF PEACE AND AMITY, BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA AND HIS BRITANNIC MAJESTY. 
Ratified and confirmed by and with the advice and consent of the Senato, 
February 11, 1815.] 

Article I. * * * Shall be restored without delay and without causing 
any destruction, or carrying away any of the artillery or other public pro- 
perty originally captured in the said forts or places and which shall remain 
there upon the exchange of the ratifications of this treaty, or any slaves or 
other private property. 

* * * * 


oe * * * * 


Doue, in triplicate, at Ghent, Dec. 24, 1841. 


Gambier, 

Henry Colburn, 

William Adams, 

John Quincy Adams, 

J. A. Bayard, 

H. Clay, 

Jona Russell, L. 8.) 
Albert Gallatin, fr 8.) 

Norman Scuoois.—The object of a Normal School is to impart not only a 
thorough knowledge of the branches of a thorough, systematic education, 
but such skill in the best methods of teaching as will give efiiciency to the 
graduate, It is not claimed that a Normal School makes good teachers of 
all that enter them, for all have not by nature the requisite qualifications to 
fit them for teaching. But it is claimed that the Normal School affords the 
best opportunity of testing the qualifications and ability of such as desire 
to enter the professions of teaching, such teachers then as have diplomas 
from a regular Normal School Faculty ca:. be relied upon, and should have 
the preference, 

Boavs Norma. Scnoors.--We regret that we are under the painful neces- 
sity, of warning those desirous of preparing themselves for the profession 
of teaching of the existance of Bogus Normal Schools. Our land ie filled 
with Institutions styled Colleges, endowed with the priviledge of confering 
diplomas, that in rank are scarcely equal to what an Academy should be. As 
for Universities it is very doubtful whether such an Institution can be found, 
except in name, in the United States. The only Normal School South, is 
located in Charleston, S.C. We trust the day is not distant when every 
Southern State will have a well endowered Normal College. 

How Can We Oevrais Sovrnern Tracurrs?—We heard this question 
asked a few days since. In our opinion it is worthy of consideration, for 
the sake of impressing it on your minds, we repeat it: “How can we obtain 
Southern Teachers?” All admit the necessity of such teachers, and seem 
to desire them, but how to command them is the difficulty. “Is it bard to 
command a Southern Lawyer, Doctor or Minister?” “No!” “Why not?” 
“Because the profes-ion is honorable.” The way is plain, make the profes- 
sion henorable and there will be no want of teachers, It is the degrada. 
tion attached to it, that causes hundreds to avoid it. 

Norra Carouiya Strate Epvucarionan Association—We give, in this 
No. of the Journal, the. Proceedings of the meeting of our State Educational 
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Association, held in Wilmington, on tho 13th 14th and 15th of November. 
Our readers will see, from the number and variety of subjects that came 
before the Association, that it was by no means an idle meeting. The 
number of members present was not quite so large as at some of our former 
mectings, but was larger than we expected at a time when there wero so 
many causes operating to prevent their attendance. About thirty counties 
were represented, by nearly ninety delegates; and all who were there 
seemed to have gonosin the right spirit, aud with a desire to labor in the 
cause that had called us together. 

The subject which claimed more of the attention of the Asseciation than 
any other, was the establishment of Normal Schools, for the hetter training 
of teachers for our common schools. This subject has been more or less 
discussed at every moeting of the Association, since its formation; but the 
nature of these echoola did not scen to be sufficiently understood to justify 
any definite action, at an earlier period. 

After a full and free discussion, the membors were almost unanimous in 
the opinion that we needa class of schools, different from any now to be 
found in the State, to furnish a supply of well qualified teachers for our 
common echools. A plan for the establishment of such schoo!s was adopted, 
and a committec appcinted to lay it before the Legislature and endeavor to 
secure the passage of a Jaw to carry it into effect. Should euch a law be 
enacted, we will probably have one or more of theso schools in operation, 
within a year or two; and will bo able to furnish, to a portion, at least, of 
those who wish to become teachers, all the facilities for acquiring a suitable 
education. 

An able report on “Graded Schools " was read by Mr. C. W. Smythe, of 
Lexington. We have not room for this report in the present number, but 
will publish it in the next. 

We hope also to publish the excellent Essay, on the “ Fine Arts,” written 
by Mrs. D. 8. Richardson of Wilson, and read before the Association by 
Rev. W. B. Jones. Mrs. R. has not furnished us a copy, but we expect te 
receive it in time for one of the early numbers of our next volume. 

The Addresses delivered by James A. Wright, Esq. of Wilmington, and 
Maj. D. I. Hill, of the N.C. Military Institute, at Charlotte, will be placed in 
the hands of the Executive Committee, to be published with the proceedings, 
in pamphlet form, as soon as the funds of the Association will allow. 

All the business was transacted in the most harmonious manner; and we 
believe al! the members returned home much pleased with the meeting and 
with tho friendly intercourse enjoyed with each other, and delighted with 
the cordial reception and kind hospitality extended to ua by the citizens of 
Wilmington. ; 

Our report of the proceedings is not as carefully prepared as we desired ; 
but all inaccuracies in language &c. will doubtless be excused, when we state 
that we were compelled, on account of serious sickness in our family, to hand 
to the printera the notes, as written during the meeting ; without having 
time either to copy or correct thom.—W. C. Journal of Education, 





OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Home Jovaxat ror 1861.—A new series of this widely circulated family 
newspaper, will be commenced on the 5th day of January—printed on fino 
paper and now type. With this number will be commenced a series of 
beautiful original works of fact and fiction, written expressly for the Homo 
Journal. No labor or expenso will be spared on the part of the proprietors 
to maintain its high reputation. 

Terus.—T or one copy $2; threo copies $5; a club of seven, $10; fifteen, 
$20; and at tho samo rate for alarger club—always in advance. Address 
Morris & Willis, Editors and Proprietors, 107 Fulton Street New York. 

De Bow's Review.—The January number of this valuable review is on 
onr table. It is fully equal, in point of merit to any that we have received. 
This number commences the 30th vol. We trust that notwithstanding the 
political difficulties with which we are threatened, it will be sustained. If 
you cannot take it otherwise, drop a Northern paper. Southern Journals 
must be sustained at the sacrifice of Northern. 

Perersox’s Lapies Nationa: Macazing.—We are in the reception of the 
February number of this ladies “sine qua non.” It has been a favorite of 
ours from boyhood, and of all the Ladies Magazines is our favorite still. 
Why cannot the South have one that will vie with it in beauty and excllence? 
Half the patronage sent to the North for such works, would amply sustain 
such a periodical at home, 

From Ivison & Phinney, 48 and 50 Walker Strect, New York. 

Tax American Desater; being a plain exposition of the Principles and 
Practice of Public Debate. By James N. McElliott, LL.D. Price $1.00. 
This work prosents a mass of information respecting debates and debaters 

not to be found in any other single volume. It carefylly, yet briefly shows, 

the qualification essential to a good debater, and the best modes of acquiring 
them. It furnishes a full course of instruction in the Rules of Parliamentary 

Practice, grounded on tho best authorities, and illustrates the practical 

working of an orderly debato, by giving the student, debates in full on inter 

esting questions, in a word, it is full of valuable instruction to these who 
wizh to cultivate the practice of “ public speaking.” 
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Weui’s New Cuemistry. By David Wells, A. M., editor of the “ Annnal of 
Scientific Discovery,” author of “ Natural Philosophy,” “Science of Com- 
mon Things, &e., &c. 

This work has been prepared with special reference to use in classes, and 
will be found particularly attractive and valuable for the numerous recent 
and interesting scientific facts, its exemplification of the practical application 
of Chemistry in every day life, and its lucid arrangement and clear style. 
By uniting scientific discussions with numerous experiments, practical 
matters, and valuable illastrative historical sketches, a very interesting as 
well as instructive work, has been produced, which we think, will tend to 
awaken the zeal of the pupil, and make ths work of teaching and learning 
casy. We commend it to the attention of teachers. 

From James Challen & Sons, Philadelphia. 

Te Practica anp Morat Aspects oy Gronoay. By J. W. Barbee, A. M., 
M.D 
This work contains the leading facts and principles of the Science of 

Geology, and a discussion of the great moral quee‘ions, growing out of the 

discoveries of Modern Geology. It is better adapted to popular use than 

Dr. Hitchcocks, as his work assumes that the reader is acquainted with the 

principles of the Science, and consequently is unable to understand the force 

of his argument. The common reader will find no difficulty in understanding 
the subject as treated by our author. We thinkit may be read by all classes 
with pleasure and profit. 

flow to Ensoy Lire, or Physical and Mental Hygiene. By William Cornell, 
M.D 
The aim of the author seems to be to teach clergmyen some of the great 

laws of physical life, which of all others they are prone to disregard. It wil] 
be found on examination that the most of what he urges on their attention, 
is equally adapted to the consideration of teachers and other sedentary 
men. This treatise is well written, full of valuable hints and should be read 
by all classes. 

From D, Appleton & Co., New York. 


Epucation, InretectuaL, Moran anp Puysicar. By Herbert Spencer. 

This volume abounds with practical hints to those whom it may concern. 
The author is well known as one of the pioneer thinkers of the age. His 
suggestions upon the topics discussed, possess a high value in our estims- 
tion. We commend it as a treatise worthy of a place in every teachers 
library. 


From Phinney, Blakeman & Mason, New York. 
‘Taur Srorres oy tug Days or Wasnineron for Children. Price 75 .cents. 
This is a beautiful Holliday Annual, gotten up for the special entertain- 
ment of the Young. The illustrations are mmerous and beautiful. It is 
just.such a book, as the parent may place in the hands of the child without 
hesitation. 





